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BOOK      To Chamberlain's practical temper as a negotiator no sugges-
"  / tion could have been more welcome or timely. It arrived on the

eve of the Cabinet which authorised the momentous dispatch in
its final form. That document then contained as an addendum
the entirely new proposal of a meeting between Kruger and
Milner:
With the earnest hope of arriving at a satisfactory settlement, and
as a proof of their desire to maintain cordial relations with the South
African Republic, Her Majesty's Government now suggest for the con-
sideration of President Kruger, that a meeting should be arranged
between his Honour and yourself [the High Commissioner] for the
purpose of discussing the situation in a conciliatory spirit ... If the
President should be disposed favourably to entertain this suggestion
you are authorised to proceed to Pretoria to confer with him on all the
questions raised in this despatch.1
The Unionist Cabinet rejoiced sedately in this relief. Nfo one
has denied from that day to this that the spirit and terms of
Chamberlain's proposition for direct conference with the Trans-
vaal were at this stage the proofs of his goodwill, however
firm his underlying temper. In less than five months since a
working man was killed in "Florrie's Buildings", the South
African situation had been totally transformed, and danger was
now the essence of it. "What is the use of being a British
subject?" To that question in South Africa a positive answer
was returned. The appeal to the Crown was pronounced by the
Secretary of State justly founded. In principle, the right and
duty of Imperial intervention were declared.
But, as for more than a year past, since the Colonial Secretary
overruled the High Commissioner's first desire to "work up to
a crisis", he meant to exhaust the means of peace. He had hoped
after the Raid that he himself would be the English statesman
to meet Kruger face to face. Since his expectation of a visit by
the Boer President to London had been disappointed, he always
wished that he could have gone to South Africa for the purpose.
Shortly after Miner's appointment he desired, as a preceding
chapter of this book has narrated, an early meeting between the
young High Commissioner and the "Old Man" of the Transvaal.
1 May 10, 1899; C.9345, p. 231.